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Before Christ. 


A literary advertisement is abroad which 
says, “Now consider the absurdity of apply- 
ing this term pagan to the old Greek philoso- 
phers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest minds in the history of re- 
ligion, ethics and philosophy. These men were 
not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently godly, and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found 
the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and alife of virtue. In the words of Socrates 
five hundred years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a clearer state- 
ment of the doctrine of the immortal soul 
and its future states of probation, reward 
and punishment than can be found in any 
part of the Bible. And in l’lato’s Dialogues 
will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. c.’’ 

Unable to affirm or deny every claim in the 
above extract, we regard its last two letters 
as perhaps its unsoundest part. No B.C. can 
rightly be attached to any echo of Christ’s 
doctrine to be found in Plato, Socrates, Con- 
fucius, the sages of India, or the Old Testa- 
ment. If we want an abbreviation for “‘ Be- 
fore Christ ’’ we might as well try B. B. if it 
were possible to say Before the Beginning. 
For “‘In the Beginning was the Word,’’ who 
is the Christ, and ‘‘through whom all things 
were made,’’ and who still “‘ upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power.’’ Christ did 
not begin with his flesh nor cease with its 
disappearance. As spirit He is from the be- 
ginning, the Word of the Divine communica- 
tion. From the beginning, ‘‘He was in the 
World, and the world was made through Him, 
and the world knew Him not. But to as many 
a received Him’’—and Plato’s writings are 
not without mention of the revealing Word, 
and Socrates who said he was guided by the 


repoofs of instruction of an inward divinity or 
Witness for Truth, was called a Christian by 
one of the early Christian writers,—‘‘to as 
many as received Him, gave He authority to 
become sons of God.”’ 

Many apparent parallelisms in religious 
truths between sayings of writers called pagan 
and texts of the New Testament are culled 
with diligent search, as for an occasional 
needle in a haystack, to puncture Christ’s 
claims to originality for his doctrine. The 
motive with some of these discoverers is 
scarcely concealed, even almost aired with 
triumph, as inspired by a desire to cheapen 
the authority of Christianity as a revelation 
from above man,—to expose it as a borrowed 
religion. But to our mind, however much 
these sayings like Christ’s, discoverable as 
uttered before the days of his flesh, may be 
multiplied, they in no wise impeach his own 
authorship of them, in whatsoever minds they 
were conceived, or through whatsoever mouths 
or pens delivered. Their origin was the Word, 
Christ, ‘‘nigh them in their heart and in their 
mouth.” We care not how universal the Light 
which lighteth every man that has ever come 
into the world, is made to appear. Christian 
truth caught at by Confucius is none the less 
attributable to Christ; conceived by Cicero, 
it is still an inspiration of the inspeaking 
Word; wrestled with by Plato in the twilight 
of opening Truth, it was to that extent a 
quickening of Christ in him the hope of glory; 
a discerner to Socrates of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, Christ was finding in 
him some obedient response ; noble purposes 
and sublime endeavors everywhere, forgive- 
ness of injuries, magnanimous self-sacrifice, 
spiritual treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
shining forth from any genius or prophet, 
have had their initiative in Christ in whom 
they have been hid, as the storage of Truth 
from the beginning, to be given forth to men 
as they were able and faithful to bear it. 
The humiliation to man is that these sentences 
of Truth declared before the lip of Truth was 
incarnate, have been so few. The glory is 
Christ’s more and more, as more and more of 
gospel truth is unearthed from remoter an- 
tiquity. Arise and shine, ye ancients or pagans, 
wheresoever your light of Christ has come, 
for Christ antedates you all, “‘He is before 
all things, and in Him all things consist.’’ 
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“Under the Law to Christ.” 


We have a fashion of thinking and speaking 
of law as though it was a humiliation—as 
though to be under the law were a hadge of 
serfdom. “Under the Law to Christ” is Paul’s 
description of the freest Christian life. 

Law to a transgressor acts as a constraint 
from without. We have this guarantee about 
God’s law—let the transgressor take it into 
his heart and love it, and it will move him as 
blessedly as the sun-quickened sap in the veins 
of a plant stirs the buds to bursting, and 
presses out with soft compulsion, the leaves, 
the branches, the flowers, and the fruit. Noth- 
ing which God ordains can be of the nature of 
a despotic command, the only reason for which 
is the despot’s will; the doing of which may 
lift us into his favor, but which adds no bless- 
ing to’the inner life. Every word which God 
speaks man can live by. Let him take the 
word into his heart, and its fruit must be con- 
cord; it must bring the life into harmony with 
God. 

This is the point which the Jews quite missed. 

They lost the key to their dispensation, and 
turned it into a yoke which neither they nor 
their sons were able to bear. Instead of 
realizing that there was a grand reality in it, 
and that living it would make exquisite order 
in their hearts and homes, they set themselves 
wearily to do it, as you would do a despot’s 
will, seeing po reason in it and having no hope, 
save that you might win the despot’s favor. 

And thus it became a bondage, a yoke of 
serfdom; not because of its own pure nature, 
but because of the nature of which it had to 
bring forth its fruits. 

Imagine, if you can, the processes of life 
suspended, and that we were commanded to 
expand and contract the heart, distend and 
exhaust the lungs by a distinct volition; what 
a fearful bondage would our existence become! 
Life carries on these operations; it halts not, 
it wearies not; it is conscious of no stress or 
strain. So the Jews made to themselves a 
yoke of bondage out of the living and loving 
commandments of the Lord. They lost the 
vital principle of fulfilment; the life within, 

becoming cold and feeble, refused to work out 
the complete idea of God. . Then having it as 
a mere commandment, having lost the reason 
and love of it, they made spasmodic efforts to 
fulfil it, and became the most lifeless formal- 
ists.—J. BALDWIN BROWN, 
In “ The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage.”’ 





WITHOUT repentance and forsaking of past 
sins, and walking in obedience to the heaven- 
ly voice which would guide into all truth, re- 
mission of sin and eternal life can never be 
obtained; but they that fear his name and 
keep his commandments, and they only, shall 
have a right unto the tree of life.— William 
Penn, 1668. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


In the year 1815 the Committee sold to 
Jacob Taylor, one of the Friends who had re- 
sided at Cattaraugus for several years, a part 
of the tract there, containing 364 acres, to- 
gether with the mill erected thereon, for 
$2036.24, upon the condition that the grain 
of the Indians should be ground at the mill, 
toll free, for one year. 

For several years previous to this period, 
the Seneca Indians had at different times been 
importuned to part with portions of their 
lands: and under the pressure brought to bear 
upon them, had been induced on several oc- 
casions to sell larger or smaller amounts, until 


‘in the year 1810 there was left to them only 


the Buffalo Creek Reservation (where the city 
of Buffalo now stands), the Tonawanda, Cat- 
taraugus and Allegheny Reservations, and six 
small tracts along the Genessee River. Un- 
wearied efforts were made to obtain possession 
of these by those parties who held the pre- 
emption right to their lands ; and during the 
succeeding thirty years these efforts, the at- 
tempts of the Indians to resist them, and the 
final acquisition by the whites of portions of 
this territory by fraudulent and disgraceful 
methods, furnish many sad illustrations of 
over-reaching on the part of the whites, and a 
betrayal of the interests of their people by 
some prominent chiefs, under the influence of 
bribery, and forms a very eventful and im- 
portant period in their history. 

The right to purchase lands of the Indians 
belongs, under the laws of the United States, 
to the United States Government itself, yet in 
this case, owing to events which occurred 
before the union of the States, the pre- 
emption right was held by private parties, 
acquired by purchase originally from the State 
of Massachusetts. This State claimed an in- 
terest in parts of the territory now included 
within the limits of New York State, by reason 
of a grant of King James I of England to the 
Plymouth Company in 1628-9. New York 
State claimed the same area under a grant 
from Charles II to the Duke of York in 1664. 

These conflicting claims were brought under 
the cognizance of Congress, and were finally 
settled by a convention held at Hartford, Conn., 
in 1786, by which it was agreed that New 
York should have the right of government and 
jurisdiction, and Massachusetts the right of 
property to the disputed territory. By virtue 
of this agreement, two tracts in New York 
State, nearly equal in extent to one-fourth its 
area, were ceded to Massachusetts, one of 
which comprised the *‘ Genessee Country ’’ in 
western New York, in which these reserva- 
tions of the Senecas were situated. 

This agreement further stipulated that Mas- 
sachusetts may grant the right of preemption 
to the whole or any part of the said lands and 
territories to any person or persons, who by 
Virtue of said grant shall have good right to 
extinguish by purchase the claims of the na- 
tive Indians. In accordance with this proviso 
Massachusetts sold her interest in these tracts 
to certain parties. The Indian title to the 
Genessee tract, except the title to certain of 
their reservations, was extinguished by a con- 


tract entered into Ninth Month 15, 1797, be- 
tween the Seneca Nation and Robert Morris, 
under the sanction of the United States. The 
preemption right to six of these reservations, 
viz., the Cattaraugus, Tuscarora, Allegheny, 
Buffalo, Creek, Canadea and Tonawanda Reser- 
vations, was finally acquired Ninth Month 12, 
1810 by David A. Ugden, who afterwards as- 
sociated others with him under the name of 
the Ogden Land Company. This company, 
after obtaining possession of many thousands 
of acres of their best lands, still holds the 
preemption right to the Cattaraugus and Al- 
legheny Reservations. The right which the 
Indians have to their lands is assumed by the 
people of this country to be not a fee simple 
title, but only that of occupancy. Thus, as 
defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘* Indians have rights of occupancy to 
their lands as sacred as the fee simple, ab- 
solute title of the whites, but they are only 
rights of occupancy, incapable of alienation 
or being held by any other than common right 
without permission from the government.”’ 

The fee simple title to their land in this 
country is asserted by our laws to reside in 
the whites because derived from discovery 
and conquest—a claim, the justice of which 
is not apparent to the Seneca Indians of this 
generation. The character of the preemp- 
tion right to the Reservations of the Indians 
in Western New York was thus defined by 
DeWitt Clinton, Governor of New York State 
in 1820, in reply to a memorial by the Senecas, 
at a time when they were harassed by efforts 
to induce them to part with more of their 
territory to the preemption holders: ‘‘All the 
right that Ogden and his company have (to 
your reservations), is the right of purchasing 
them when you think it expedient to sell 
them— that is, they can buy your lands, but 
no other person can. You may retain them 
as long as you please, and you may sell them 
to Ogden as soon as you please. You are the 
owners of these lands in the same way that 
your brethren, the Oneidas, are of their res- 
ervations. They are all that is left of what 
the Great Spirit gave to your ancestors. No 
man shall deprive you of them without your 
consent. The State will protect you in the 
full enjoyment of your property. We are 
strong and willing to shield you from oppres- 
sion. The Great Spirit looks down on the 
conduct of mankind, and will punish us if we 
permit the remnant of the Indian Nations which 
is with us to be injured. We feel for you, 
brethren: we shall watch over your interests. 
We know that in a future world we shall be 
called upon to answer for our conduct to 
our fellow creatures.’ However harmless this 
preemption right as thus explained appears to 
be, the parties owning it, in urging their claims 
funder it], have brought great trouble, an- 
xiety and loss to the Senecas. In quoting this 
language of DeW. Clinton, William L. Stone, 
in his ‘*Life and Times of Red Jacket, '’ remarks 
‘‘Would that the elevated morality of that 
great philanthropist had governed every Ameri- 
can negotiation with the children of the for- 
est.’’ A history of this claim and of proceed- 
ings under it was published in THE FRIEND, 
Vol. LXIX, page 364, &c. 

As early as 1809, Thomas L. Ogden, of New 


| York city,one of the company owning the pre- 
| emption rights to the reservations in New York 








belonging to the Seneca Nation, took measures 
to ascertain the views of Indians in regard to 
selling their Allegheny Reservation, or ex- 
changing it for land elsewhere. 

The subject of parting with their lands had 
been considered by the Indians at a council 
held at Buffalo Creek, just previous to a visit 
to them by four members of the Committee 
in 1809, and the feeling against it was so 
strong, that Corn Planter informed the Friends 
in public interview, that some of their young 
warriors had said they would kill any chief 
who should sell any more of their lands, and 
for his part he thought it would be right. 
On enquiring whether the Quakers would ap- 
prove of such a measure, and receiving the 
reply that we did not approve of taking life 
on any occasion, Corn Planter said he‘‘ thought 
it would be better to take life for this than 
witchcraft, because it could be proved, and 
the other he had his doubts about.’’ 

The Friends residing at Cattaraugus, under 
date of Seventh Month 20, 1811, mention that 
“* great commotion has prevailed among the 
Seneca Nation on account of certain persons 
having purchased of the Holland Land Com- 
pany the preemption right of their lands; 
considerable exertions have been used to in- 
duce the Indians to sell and move to the west- 
ward. They appear generally opposed to part- 
ing with their possessions at present.’’ 

The resolution of the Indians not to dispose 
of their lands was commended by the Com- 
mittee, who also, towards the close of this 
year, laid before William Eustis, the Secretary 
of War, to whose official supervision the mat- 
ters relating to the Indians was then referred, 
the disadvantages which would follow a re- 
moval of the Senecas to the West, in breaking 
up the habits of civilized life, which they had 
thus far embraced. The Committee expressed 
the hope that if anything remained on the part 
of the Administration proper to be done to 
avert the consequences they apprehended, that 
the Government will be disposed to act therein 
as the circumstances of the case may require. 

The presence of the Friends at Cattarau- 
gus and their advice to the Indians located at 
Buffalo Creek to remain firm in their decision 
not to sell their lands, were felt by the pre- 
emption holders to be in their way, and early 
in 1812, the agent of this Company paid Friends 
a visit in their settlement at Cattaraugus, and 
desired them to desist from their operations 
in aiding the natives on the lands they then 
held, and join him and others in procuring 
for them a more permanent home elsewhere, 
to which Friends might move their establish- 
ment, offering at the same time an ample re- 
ward to such as should be active in bringing 
such measures about. 

Notwithstanding the repeated refusal of 
the Indians, the efforts of the preemption 
holders were earnestly continued to induce the 
Indians to part with one or more of their 
Reservations. 

In 1817 the representatives of a number of 
the Western tribes met at Sandusky, Ohio, to 
consider the sale of their lands or the ex- 
change of them for other lands to the west- 
ward, and strong efforts were made to induce 
the Indians of New York to attend it and 
take part in the proposed movement. Several 
of the prominent chiefs of the Senecas were 
present at this conference, but returned home 
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dissatisfied with the proposals which had been 
made to them. 

The danger, however, that the Indians might 
become unsettled at this time, seemed so great 
that the Committee thought it proper to ex- 
press their feelings on the subject to them 
in a letter of advice, and also to represent 
their case to the authorities in Washington. 
A Memorial to James Monroe, President of 
the United States was accordingly prepared. 
recounting the motives which had induced 
Friends to engage in labors for the benefit 
of these Indians, the success which had thus 
far attended these labors, and the attempts 
that were then being made to influence the 
natives to part with their reservations and to 
remove therefrom, concluding as follows — 
‘*With a view therefore to secure to these 
Indians the possession of the comparative 
small portion of the land they retain; by its 
improvement now become valuable; we re- 
spectfully request the President to discourage 
the alienation of this land, and suggest our 
desire of promoting among them a division 
thereof in such a manner that it may be put 
out of their power to transfer it in whole or 
in part, to white people; in order that it may 
descend to their children, and their posterity, 
and remain a monument of the disposition of 
the Government to fulfill the Christian injunc- 
tion of ‘Whatever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ 

“*That the President may be favored with the 
true spirit of wisdom, to guide amd direct him 
in the discharge of the important and arduous 
duties devolved upon him is our sincere desire.” 

Thomas Stewardson, William Newbold and 
Thomas Wistar were appointed to present this 
Memorial, who reported in the Sixth Month, 
1817, that they had “‘obtained an interview 
with the President and presented him the Me- 
morial, which he appeared to read with at- 
tention, and opened a way for a full communi- 
cation of sentiment on the subject, and gave 
an assurance of his attentively perusing and 
considering the various documents which were 
presented with the Memorial, and that they 
believed the application was seasonable.’’ 

(To be continued.) 



































































































































































































































































Go STRAIGHT AND KEEP STEADY—While 
walking in the country with several relatives, 
a little girl came to a deep ditch which could 
be crossed only by a narrow plank. Though 
for a time she feared to cross, she suddenly 
looked round and exclaimed, “‘Grandfather, 
you go first; you are the heaviest, and I want 
to see how you do it.”” After watching her 
grandparent safely over the plank, the child 
said, ‘‘Oh, I can do that; you have only to 

‘ go straight and keep steady.’’ May we not 
learn that if we would go the way that God 
has opened we have but to follow his word, 
go straight and keep your faith steady. The 
Lord will to-day divide the waters for his ser- 
vants, even as he did for the Israelites when 
they passed over on dry ground, until all the 
nation were passed clean over Jordan (Josh. 
3:17). Our difficulties may be overcome if 
we will but allow God to clear the way, instead 
of attempting to do so in our own strength. 
—The Baptist Commonwealth. 


KEEP us from dividing thy commandments 
into great and small, according to our own 
blind estimate.—Rosetti. 







































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


The Orioles’ Nest-building. 


The following little story is told by a writer 
in Primary Education : 

Do you want to know just the cunningest 
thing that ever two little birds did? Let me 
tell you—because it’s true. 

The birds were orioles; and you know the 
curious, pretty nests that orioles make, swing- 
ing like a soft, gray, silken bag from the high 
branch of some elm tree. 

Just four springs ago, the orioles had come 
to this grand old elm tree that shaded the porch 
of a quiet farmhouse. 

They had picked out the very branch they 
wanted; and now they must hunt for material 
to build their pretty home. 

So they flew about, chirping ‘and calling, 
and busily gathering stray threads and moss, 
when—oh, joy!—what was that beautiful, long, 
white silky stuff on the porch just under their 
elm-tree home? They flew down very cau- 
tiously. They flitted this way and that. Dare 
they take some of it for their airy home? 
One more peep—yes—grandfather was sound 
asleep. There was no doubt about it. But 
how should the orioles know that the long, 
white whiskers belonged to him? They ven- 
tured nearer. They pulled one hair. They 
grew bolder, and pulled another.  ‘I'wo long, 
beautiful silky threads for their nest! 

They flew off to the tree, and then back for 
more. Grandfather still slept. The little 
rogues were having such a good time, when 
Aunt Lucy happened tospy them. She laughed 
aloud, and, of course, that frightened the birds, 
and grandfather woke. 

But wait—just hear the rest. Aunt Lucy 
was so pleased at what the cute little orioles 
had done that she determined they should have 
all the pretty threads of hair they wanted. 
So that very afternoon she took some of Mary’s 
golden locks, a few more of grandfather’s, 
and some of her own glossy black hair, and 
spread them on a bright cloth on the porch. 
Then she warned the family to keep very quiet 
and see what happened. In less than an hour 
the orioles had taken every hair and carried 
it to their tree. Before many days the pretty 
nest was done, and the birds were enjoying 
their new home. 

In the fall, after the orioles had left their 
elm-tree home, Aunt Lucy had some one climb 
the tree and get the nest; and there, so cu- 
riously woven into the lining, were the soft 
white, golden, and black hairs. 

Aunt Lucy keeps the nest in her parlor, and 
counts it as one of her greatest treasures. 





TESTIMONY OF A FRIEND WHO IS GROWING 
BLIND.—Still I cannot regret it, for 1 have 
wonderful openings in my quiet hours, both 
by day and by night, when the things of the 
Everlasting Kingdom come home to me with 
freshness and power, and life seems just one 
refreshing stream of love, peace and joy. 

Why do not those who pray continually, ‘“Thy 
kingdom come,’’ exercise faith and enter the 
kingdom, and acknowledge and obey the King? 
For both are assuredly here, and none need 
wait till they cross the river. 

Christ said nothing and did nothing whereby 
to disappoint the seeking soul, but ‘‘all things’’ 
are now ours, if we believe in Him, receive, 
and obey Him. 
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The Message to the Church of Ephesus, 


‘These things saith he that holdeth th 
seven stars in his right hand, who walketh jg 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; | 
know thy works, and thy labor, and thy pq 
tience,and how thou canst not bear them which 
are evil; and thou hast tried them which 
they are apostles, and are not, and hast found 
them liars: And hast borne, and hast patience, 
and for my name’s sake hast labored, and hagt 
not fainted.”’ (Rev. ii. 1: 3.) What more 
than this could we expect of any church? 
Nothing more, so far as good works are con. 
cerned; yet from what follows in the same 
message, that church was in a very dangerous 
condition. Works do not justify it; love ig 
wanting. It is, from what follows, on the 
very verge of being left in darkness. With 
all its many virtues it is a fallen church. For, 
the further message to it is this: ‘‘Neverthe 
less I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. Remember there. 
fore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works; or else I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place, except thou repent.” (Rev, 
ii, 4: 5.) 

As the church is composed of individual 
members this grave charge must apply indi- 
vidually as well as collectively. It is com- 
prised in a very few words. ‘‘Thou hast left 
thy first love;’’ and this calls for repentance. 
‘*Remember therefore from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent and do the first works.’’ See- 
ing that the departure from the “‘first love,” 
and the neglect of the ‘“‘first works,’ the 
works which were the result of the first love, 
brought the church of Ephesus into such a 
fallen condition that it is in danger of having 
its candlestick quickly removed out of his 
place, should it not arouse the church of this 
day to consider whether or not it too, has left 
its first love? Whether it is doing ‘‘ the first 
works?’’ A solemn consideration this, which 
should be brought home to our own individual 
thoughts; the condition of the church depend- 
ing upon the condition of the individual mem- 
bers. If the members have left their first 
love, it will not prevail in the gathered as- 
sembly. So as we each value having our can- 
dlestick in its place, we should, as the apostle 
exhorts, ‘‘ examine our own selves.”’ 

How tender and how teachable we were in 
that time of our ‘‘first love’’—in the day of 
our espousals! How our hearts flowed forth 
in tenderness of feeling and love towards all; 
and our ‘‘ first works ’’ were a co-working with 
that heavenly visitation of Divine grace which 
had in mercy been extended to our souls and 
filled us with this ‘‘first love.’’ From first 
to last, all our works, in a religious sense, 
should be as our ‘“‘ first works,” in the time of 
our first love—a working in the fresh movings 
of the Spirit of the Lord in our hearts. 

We may have all the many virtues of the 
church of Ephesus, yet be a fallen people; and 
if such be our condition we are in the same 
danger as was that primitive church. The 
call to repentance is just as imperative to us, 
and the danger of having our “ candlestick 
removed out of its place,’’ just as great; a8 
the candlestick represents the church which 
retaining its first love, and doing its first works, 


is holding up the lighted candle before the 
world. So is every individual and every body 
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of religious professors in danger, if they leave The Idol of Change. 

their first love and cease to do their first works, “It is most discouraging!”’ sighed the 
of being removed out of the place designed ambitious mother of three young ‘“‘society’’ 
by the Head of the Church that they should| ¥ omen. “We no sooner get the sewing done 
oceupy—that of being as a candlestick to hold) i, the spring than we find that styles are 
upalight to those around them. But thanks changing. Helen’s street suit, which we 
be to God, who giveth the victory,” there are | honed would be all right for at least a year, 
still those preserved in different places and | \45 stylish last March—but it is dowdy now. 
under different names, of whom it may be said, | 1+ seems as though the sleeves change almost 
“Thou hast the dew of thy youth. The | overnight. The syndicates of merchants and 
righteous also shall hold on his way, and he] anufacturers and dressmakers are leagued 
that hath clean hands shall be stronger and tooether to promote changes—and we are in 
stronger.”” (Job xvii: 9.) their power. 0, if the fashions would last 

The message to the church of Ephesus after only a single year!” 
giving so solemn a warning of what would be) 4 mijiion plaintive voices echo this cry. 
her doom if she did not repent and return to} Hanoy the independent souls who can rise 
her first good estate, closes with a heavenly above such matters or who are obscure enough 
promise, showing that we have indeed a mer-| |. rich and famous enough to snap fingers at 
ciful High Priest touched with the feeling of | the unreasonable despot of fashion, who is 
our infirmities. He that hath an ear, let him grinding the souls of so many of oar wee: 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches:|\i.4 under his iron heel. 

To him that overcometh will I give to eat of | We are told that this constant alteration has 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the| many good features. It ‘promotes mental 
paradise of God.” (Rev. ii. 7.) There is en- activity,’ ‘‘keeps money circulating” and 
eouragement for all who have that ear which|«+innarts a freshness and buoyancy to all 
hears “what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” | social life.’? All this may be true, though it 
“Unto him that overcometh ’’ —no matter | has a ring of casuistry, and Horace Walpole 
who or where, so there be an overcoming of | ha; instructed us that the nation which be- 
that which has drawn away the heart from its comes chiefly engaged in the pursuit of trifles 
first love and led after other loves and to the| is in a state of decline. What can be more 
neglecting of the first works. These shall trifling than these incessant variations in the 
eat of the tree of life; and what a glorious shape of sleeves and the cut of skirts and the 
church that would be which should be com-| nodes of decoration which now take up the 
posed of those overcomers, all united and feed- minds of fully half our women during—at a 
ing together upon the fruit of the tree of life} chance, but not exaggerated, estimate—fully 
in the spiritual Eden and paradise of God!) , quarter of their available time? 

Not feeding continually, perhaps; for the tree} When the world is full of important work 
of life is described as only yielding “her fruit) waiting to be done the judicious observer 
every month,’’ but when not feeding, waiting | must shudder at the thought of the enormous 
together in the faith and in the patience, know- | amount of force which is daily expended upon 
ing that when the appointed time shall come | the useless items pertaining to woman’s dress. 
the tree will yield her fruit, and their souls| Greece and Rome knew nothing of these ab- 
be fed. , T. H.W. | surd changes. The women of the Orient know 

First Month 15th, 1897. nothing of them now. The great mass of 

SA ET eta ee these women wore and wear loose, flowing, 
comfortable garments, which, broadly speak- 
ing, fit one woman almost as well as another. 
A festival robe could be made, embroidered 
with costly gems, worn two or three times a 
year and then laid away in a cedar chest to be 
handed down for the same sacred usage to 
distant generations. How sensible and easy 
this sounds! 

A prominent woman was speaking recently 
about a certain great charity. ‘“‘So many 
problems come up at every meeting of our 
board!’’ she moaned. ‘‘We have just so much 
money to spend, and yet the number of in- 
mates is constantly increasing. We have 
difficulty in getting efficient and honest teach- 
ers and other employes. M. A. is the Presi- 
“LIVE up to your promise after making it,’’ | dent of our Board, and she gives up nearly all 
says a newspaper. That is a good rule, but| her time to the details of management. She 
It has exceptions. Should a man live up to a|is growing old and infirm and cannot serve! is no bullion in the vaults. In due time, the 
promise to tell a lie? We should make no| muchlonger. There is no one of us who can| fraud is manifest, and words lose all power to 
promises but right promises. Then we should | possibly take her place. Even if we had the | stimulate the understanding or the affections. 
live up to them fearlessly. If we find we/| ability, we haven’t the time. We areallso hor-| Hundreds of writers may be found in every 
have made a wrong promise, we should at] ribly busy that we cannot possibly get time to | long-civilized nation, who for a short time be- 
once go or write to the person to whom we| consider and attend to all of these matters.’’ | lieve, and make others believe, that they see 
have bound ourselves, and explain that we And what are these well-to-do, highly edu-| and utter truths, who do not of themselves 
cannot keep it. If we received some service | cated, benevolent women so “‘horribly busy’’ | clothe one thought in its natural garment, but 
or compensation for our engagement, we] about? Is there any good and sufficient rea-| who feed unconsciously upon the language 


should return it. We must always be true. | son why some of them cannot be found to ad-| created by the primary writers of the coun- 
ae true makes fellowship with lies impos- | minister the affairs of this important charity?| try, those, namely, who hold primarily on 
Sidie, 


Let them fearlessly and candidly set down in| nature.—Selected. 





black and white just the amount of time they 
spend each month upon the trying on, over- 
sight and purchase an actual sewing upon 
their clothes and those of their family, and 
they will find that hours and hours of valuable 
time, over and above a reasonable amount, 
have been spent in deferring to rapid and 
utterly meaningless changes in styles. 

Mothers cannot properly superintend the 
studies or manners or morals of their children 
because they “‘haven’t time.” The inner and 
higher things of life are often utterly ne- 
glected in this insane chase after outside dec- 
oration, which is primarily dictated, as the 
suffering mother of daughters properly said, 
by selfish and unpatriotic syndicates of trades- 
men and dressmakers. There is a right and 
proper regard for appearances, but this is 
enormously overshot in the present struggle 
to keep up with the criminally rapid changes 
in the fashions. 

But the worst of it is not the “haggard hunt 
for style” in outer garments, though that is 
bad enough. It is the attitude of mind which 
this constant change begets in us. A passion 
for change—a tendency to weary of whatever 
one’s life may be, follows upon this feverish 
chase after something new in clothing. Peo- 
ple chafe at the calm monotony of daily work 
and domestic pleasures. Sameness, even 
right and proper sameness, bores them. Un- 
doubtedly a feverish desire for new forms, 
without regard as to whether or not they are 
better, in literature, art and architecture, for 
new text-books and new modes of education, 
even for new forms of religion, is promoted 
by this silly chase forever after novelties in 
clothing. It is the opinion of profound social 
observers that even divorce is encouraged and 
extended by the apparently superficial fact of 
the constant and needless discarding of one 
sort of raiment for another.—Kate Upson 
Clark, in The Congregationalist and Christian 
World. 


SIMPLICITY THE LAW OF TRUE INTERCOURSE. 
— Thus is nature an interpreter, by whose 
means man converses with his fellow men. A 
man’s power to connect his thought with its 
proper symbol, and so utter it, depends on 
the simplicity of his character, that is, upon 
his love of truth and his desire to communicate 
it without loss. This corruption of man is fol- 
lowed by the corruption of language. When 
simplicity of character and the sovereignty of 
ideas is broken up by the prevalence of sec- 
ondary desires, the desire of riches, the desire 
of power, the desire of praise, and duplicity 
and falsehood take the place of simplicity 
and truth, the power over nature as an in- 
terpreter of the will, is in a degree lost; new 
imagery ceases to be created, and old words 
are perverted to stand for things which are 
not: a paper currency is employed when there 
































EverY soul has an atmosphere, and you 
feel it as quickly when you enter it as the 
east wind or the stream of fragrance and 
warmth of the south side of a hill where there 
are flowers and vineyards. To give out, al- 
though unconsciously, an atmosphere that 
blesses others is an evidence of regeneration 
and character. It ought to be one of the most 
joyful things a Christian can hear to have 
any person say to him, “‘It does me good 
just to be with you.’’ That is a testimony 
to the subtle yet potent influence of person- 
ality; and when mere personality becomes a 
perceptible blessing, there must be character, 
fine and trustworthy, behind it. 
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TEMPERANCE. as enduring stuff as the perseverance of the 


The matter under this heading is furnished sinners. —Dr, Parkhurst. 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the “‘Temperance 


Do you say, ‘‘ Oh, we can’t do that?’ V 
well, then, we shall have to, and simply 
right in the field and the fight till we get 






















Association of Friends of Philadelphia,” by | _, zo HE church people,” says the New York| done.— New Voice. 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. | 2”ewer, “can drive us when they try, and we - 
iniineaiies know it. Our hope is in working after they) ScrenTiFic STATION FoR Pure Foop Propucy 
Days for deeds are few, my brother, grow tired, and continuing to work three|js the name given to a place in New York 


Then to-day fulfill thy vow; hundred and sixty-five days in the year.” 
If you mean to help another, are ac 

Do not dream it, do it Now. THE trouble with the modern reformer is 
that he never cultivates the politician until 
he wants something of him. We church people 
are too modest. The devil is here only by 
usurpation. Every saloon is a trespasser, every 
iniquity is a squatter.—T7. M. Hare. 


recently established, and we shall probably 
hear from time to time of surprising discoy. 
eries (?) here made. The “‘scientists’’ who 
constitute the “‘ board of directors’ are each 
one associated with some prominent brewing 
establishment. The probable nature of the 
probable “‘ findings’ may be surmised without 
the gift of prophecy to aid us. 















FIND your niche, and fill it. If it be ever 
so little, if it is only to be a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, do something in this 
great battle for God and Truth.—Spurgeon. 




















































THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAGE, as outlined in 
Vol. LXXVI, No. 44, of THE FRIEND is “‘ not 
to formulate or defend specific methods for 
dealing with the ‘Temperance Question,’ but 
to inform our readers as to methods being 
suggested or experimented with in the effort 
to cleanse society from the contaminating 
influences of a stupendous evil.’’ While our 
attitude on the subject has not been question- 
able, it is true, nevertheless, that numerous 
publications in sympathy with the liquor in- 
terests are making claim to the same purpose. 
The popular method of journalism in seeking 
to please its following, or at least to offend 
no one, has doubtless had an influence with 
us, but not, we believe, to the hurt of our 
cause or to the compromising of Truth. We 
would, however, emphasize the concern ex- 
pressed when this department was first edited, 
by saying again, ‘“There is ground for fear 
that many members of the Society of Friends 
are unequal to their opportunities and unap- 
preciative of their personal accountability 
because of ignorance as to the insidiousness 
and enormity of the evils of intemperance, 
and as to facts relative to temperance effort.’’ 
We commend to our prayerful consideration 
the article on the first page of THE FRIEND, 
Ninth Month 3d, 1904, entitled ‘“‘ Energetic 
Passivity.’’ ‘* Passivity to God means activity 
to Him.”’’ 


IT 1s NOT WISE TO BELIEVE EVERYTHING one 
sees in print. Printers and editors do not 
always concern themselves about the correct- 
ness of the statements they put in type, es- 
pecially if they are paid for making the copy. 
One of the methods employed by the liquor 
interests in opposing the increasing sentiment 
adverse to them, is the putting of ostensibly 
correct information before the public in a 
form that ignores the evils of the saloon and, 
by the suppression of important facts, is likely 
to create an erroneous opinion in the mind of 
the reader. Editors have been offered hand- 
some sums of money for the use of editorial 
columns for this purpose. Many such offers 
have been accepted, and the very paper or 
magazine in which we have been accustomed 
to repose much confidence may be receiving 
advertising rates for the publication of items 
or even whole columns indicating that pro- 
hibition is making no headway, or that the 
danger from the use of intoxicants is greatly 
exaggerated, or that it is wrong to charge so 
much crime and pauperism to the traffic in 
liquors. ‘‘ Knowest thou what thou readest?”’ 

THE WILLINGNESS OF THE PRESS to allow 
space for matter relating to Temperance lte- 
form, if tactfully edited, is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the times. Unfortunately 
the number of persons who are willing to give 
the time and thought necessary for the prepa- 
ration of such matter is far too few. Let 
the reader consider what avenue may be open 
to him or her in this respect. 




















THE ARMY CANTEEN.— In his exhaustive 
statistical study of the canteen and no-canteen 
periods, William E. Johnson concluded as fol- 
lows: 

Summarizing the comparative records of the 
two systems we find that since the canteen 
has gone—- 

Desertions have decreased 33 per cent. 

Deposits of savings have nearly doubled. 

Court-martials have slightly decreased. 

Admissions for alcoholism have decreased 
33 per cent. 

Admissions to the sick list have decreased 
20 per cent.-— St. Louis Advocate. 



























RELIABLE INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF 
TEMPERANCE REFORM is not likely to be found 
in publications not in sympathy with temper- 
ance work. We wish that more people would 
realize this truth. The dissemination of com- 
plete and accurate information is one of the 
greatest helps to the cause. Every Christian 
home in the land should receive some periodi- 
cal that is an exponent of this great social 
movement, and careful attention should be 
given to data therein. It is to be feared that 
we are more attentive to the record of “‘sen- 
sations ” contained in our daily papers than to 
the growth of righteousness discussed in many 
well edited periodicals. 

The publications of the W. C. T. U. and the 
Anti-Saloon League, likewise the New Voice 
are to be recommended. The tone of these 
publications has changed somewhat during the 
past decade, the disposition being to become 
less radical and more co-operative, each speak- 
ing in high compliment of the work of the 
others. 




























































THE EFFECT OF THIS PAGE should be to stir 
in the reader’s heart a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in the great issue here consid- 
ered, and to lead to a self-examination that 
will result in a fuller consecration of life to 
God. The public is poorly informed, and in 
many cases misled, concerning this great social 
problem. Brave men and brave women are 
needed, who will not swerve before calumny 
and hate, but who will go forth in the power 
of the Christ-love to turn men’s hearts to the 
Truth, by truth-telling. The dispassionate 
representation of conditions as they are is one 
of the best ways of moulding sentiment into 
unity of action. Methods of action will vary pecan di : —_—" 
necessarily with localities and social condi- WIPE OUT THE PROHIBITION PARTY ~ It's 
tions, but in the work of education there can | the easiest thing in the world—if you go at 
be entire accord. )it the right way. _The Prohibition party has 

. nothing, except principle, behind it. There is 

MANY Christians are quiet and respectable; ne earthy consideration to hold men to the 
they make no iaaeebiane Sut the devil says | Priaked a. oe ae pechangr on 

eee eee [ will go on with my | wishes to destroy the Prohibition party can do 
business. ’’—A Late Paper. | it by simpiy enacting and enforcing Prohibi- 
tion. Weare willing to be exterminated. We 

OQ, WHAT a world this soon would be if the | have other things to attend to, if we can only 
perseverance of the ‘‘saints’’ were made of | see this in safe hands. 
























‘THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT regarding 
the evils of the saloon has been illustrated 
most encouragingly by the almost universal 
and tremendous censure called forth by the 
recent action of Bishop Potter in dedicating 
the Subway Tavern. It is evidently an estab- 
lished conclusion of the popular mind that the 
true church of God and the saloon have noth- 
ing in common, but are opposed irreconcilably. 















THE PROHIBITION PARTY has stood steadily 
for its ideals for a generation. It has not 
won any large place in national politics as yet, 
but it has had large indirect influence upon 
public opinion. It is probably true that the 
success of the recent anti-saloon campaigns it 
different States has been in no small degree 
due to the sentiment to which the party has 
given rise.—New Voice. 







































IN response to the foregoing declaration the 
American Issue replies: ‘‘ With the Antr 
Saloon League, it is largely a case of other 
men having labored and of our having entered 
into their labors. The League has never 
claimed to be anything but a practical utilia 
tion of the temperance sentiment already ™ 
existence, and generated from many sources.” 
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Science and Industry. 


Tue wise workman begins early to perfect 
himself in details. The pupil in school, the 
apprentice in the shop, the clerk in the store, 
every learner ofa trade or beginner of a pro- 
fession, can in no way better pave the road to 
guccess than by learning to do the elementary 
things and the routine things entirely well. 





A dictionary for the blind, the first ever 
published, has been issued. It contains forty 
thousand words, and is in eighteen volumes, 
with complete pronunciation marks and defini- 
tions. It is now about one hundred and nine- 
teen years since the education of blind per- 
sons began systematically. The wonder is 
that they have never been given a dictionary 
before. 

CONVENIENT INFORMATION.—A friend, who 
is visiting us, found that the glass stopper in 
her bottle was fast and she couldn’t remove 
it. This is an easy thing to overcome when 
one knows how. I took a bit of cloth, soaked 
it insome hot water, and wrapped it around 
the neck of the bottle. In a moment the glass 
had expanded sufficiently to enable us to re- 
move the stopper with ease. 


CHINA SIMPLY MENDED.—There is another 
thing that occurs to me which housekeepers 
might like to know, and that is how to mend 
china so that it will not be marred and will 
stay mended. Take some quick-lime and powder 
it, then pour on this the white of anegg. A 
whey of vinegar and milk in equal parts must 
then be made and added to the lime and egg, 
after which the whole must be beaten well 
and slightly warmed. The broken edges of 
whatever is to be mended must then be ex- 
posed to heat for a few seconds, after which 
the cement may be applied, in only a very thin 
coat, the broken edges pressed firmly to- 
gether, and when the cement has dried it will 
be more enduring than the plate or cup itself. 
Ihave seen broken flints so mended, and after 
afew days hammered with an axe. The stone 
broke, of course, under the hammering, but 
inother places than where the break had for- 
merly been. That shows the enduring quali- 
ties of it. 





A TrIFLING THING.—One has said that ‘‘It 
is hard telling what a trifle means.’’ Every- 
thing in nature seems to be closely connected 
with everything else. An undue preponderance 
of one force sets in motion all other forces. 
The eddying of a few particles of air may give 
rise to a tornado. A step may start an ava- 
lanche. A few drops of oil slowly leaking 
from a cask may seem of little account; but 
in due time the vessel will be empty. A 
small pin, bolt, or screw out of place may 
stop a powerful engine. A particle of dust 
may stop or render a chronometer useless as 
atime-keeper. The prick of a pin in a bal- 
loon may destroy it. Another writer has put 
the thought in a still stronger light: ‘‘ There 
18no such thing as a trifle.’” Any person who 
has lived many years and been engaged in the 
transactions of daily life, will certainly appre- 
Clate this quotation. A useless expense of a 
few cents daily, to a laboring man, will amount 
no small sum in a series of years, while a 
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judicious expenditure of the same will be ex- 


hibited in a few years in the general appear- 
ance of thrift all around such a man. To know 
how to do things in the best possible manner 
involves a knowledge of a thousand little 


things needful to insure success. — Unknown. 





AN INEXPENSIVE: FiLTER. —For this purpose 


one had better take a stone jar, though for 


that matter, almost any receptacle will do. 


A hole sufficiently large for the stream of 


water one desires to enter the filter should 
be bored in the bottom and after this is ac- 
complished the receptacle must be filled, first 
with a layer of sand several inches deep, 
then a layer of bits of sponge, and on this, to 
a level even with the top of the jar, plenty of 
small gravel or pebbles. 

When the receptacle has been so filled a 
piece of wire screen is to be fastened over the 
top, made secure with bands of wire. The 
home-made filter must then be inverted over 
another receptacle, into which the filtered water 
is to drop, the little orifice attached to the 
hydrant by means of a small hose, and it is 
ready for business—ready to purify the water 
and render it as clear as the proverbial crys- 
tal. Except for the original cost of the jar 
and hose, which may be used indefinitely, the 
entire cost of the thing will not be more than 
a couple of cents, and the filtering ingredi- 
ents may be cleaned each day with hot water 
without very much trouble, or new sand and 
gravel used frequently, just as one may elect. 
—St. Louis Globe-Demoerat. 





EXERCISE AND NERVE Force.—“‘If exercise 
throws off all impurities, temperance prevents 
them; if exercise clears the vessels, temper- 
ance neither satiates nor overstrains them; 
if exercise raises proper ferments in the hu- 
mors, and promotes the circulation of the 
blood, temperance gives nature her full play, 
and enables her to exert herself in all her 
force and vigor; if exercise dissipates a grow- 
ing distemper, temperance starves it.’’ 

This sound physiological truth was expressed 
by Joseph Addison nearly two hundred years 
ago. It contains the nucleus of everything 
that may be said in favor of exercise and in 
favor of temperance; and therefore the para- 
graph should be memorized by everyone who 
wishes to acquire a fundamental knowledge of 
hygiene. 

The temperance referred to by Addison is 
temperance in eating, in drinking, in conduct, 
in thought, in mental labor, in physical labor, 
in pleasure—in short it means temperance in 
all indulgences in which it is possible to be 
intemperate. For intemperance in any or all 
its forms pollutes the blood; and exercise 
simply acts as a natural physic in eliminating 
the impurities. Considered as a purifier, apart 
from developing physical strength, temper- 
ance has been called the “‘ substitute for ex- 
ercise.”’ 


A MEDICAL JUDGMENT OF THE JAPANESE.— 
The Japanese have taught Europeans and 
Americans a lesson and quenched in some 
degree the conceit of the Caucasian in his 
superior capacity to do all things. Even in 
the manner of diet, our long cherished theory 
that the energy and vitality of the white man 
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are largely due to the amount of animal food 
consumed, must undergo revision. 

. The Japanese are allowed to be among the 
very strongest people on the earth. They are 
strong mentally and physically, and yet prac- 
tically they eat no meat at all. The diet 
which enables them to develop such hardy 
frames and such well balanced and keen brains 
consists wholly of rice, steamed or boiled, 
while the better-to-do add to this Spartan fare 
fish, eggs, vegetables and fruit. For bever- 
ages they use weak tea without sugar or milk 
and pure water, alcoholic stimulants being 
but rarely indulged in. Water is imbibed in 
what we should consider prodigious quanti- 
ties—to an Englishman, indeed, the drinking 
of so much water would be regarded as mad- 
ness. The average Japanese individual swal- 
lows about a gallon daily in divided doses. 

The Japanese recognize the beneficial effect 
of flushing the system through the medium 
of the kidneys, and they also cleanse the ex- 
terior of their bodies to an extent undreamed 
of in Europe or in America. Another—per- 
haps this is the usage on which the Japanese 
lay the greatest stress—is that deep, habitual, 
forcible inhalation of fresh air is an essen- 
tial for the acquisition of strength, and this 
method is sedulously practiced until it be- 
comes a part of their nature. 

The Japanese have proved that a frugal 
manner of living is consistent with great bodily 
strength — indeed is perhaps more sv than 
the meat diet of the white men. As to the 
water-drinking habit, which is so distinctive 
a custom to them, it is probably an aid to 
keeping the system free from blood impurities, 
and might be followed with advantage in Eu- 
ropean countries, to a far greater extent than 
is at present the case. Hydropathy and ex- 
ercise seem to be the sheet anchors of the 
Japanese training regimen, and judging from 
results have been eminently satisfactory.— 
Medical Record. 

Looking for Leadings. 

A lady said in conversation with some friends 
the other day, that she had long made it her 
custom to look for daily leadings from above. 
**When I begin in the morning,’’ she contin- 
ued, “‘I take a special text as my motto for 
the day. Then as the opening hours pass on, 
I find myself more and more expecting to re- 
ceive particular intimations of God’s will and 
love. There are few days when, in some way, 
1 am not shown that in the little things of life, 
He is looking out for me. Not very long ago, 
I was very much puzzled which of the two 
courses to take, in a matter of some impor- 
tance, not only to me but to other people, and 
to an interest affecting very many.. Friends 
advised one course of action, and I had con- 
cluded to follow their counsel, when suddenly 
the impulse to an opposite course grew stronger 
and stronger. It was as if I heard a voice 
behind me saying, ‘This is the way, walk in 
it.’ I concluded to obey the Vivine voice, as 
I had prayed for guidance. The issue proved 
that I did right in doing this, for a larger 
blessing than I expected came to me and to 
the work which I had on my heart.”’ 

G. Campbell Morgan has said that the be- 
‘setting sin of this age is lack of faith. Many 
of us are aware in our own experience that 
, we have what might be called a firm general 
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delegates: “ Within the last hundred years there have 
been more than 200 cases in which international difficul- 
ties have been adjusted by the peaceful method of ar- 
bitration in one form or another, and the Government of 
the United States has been a party to about 70 of these 
arrangements.” 

The Russian war vessel Lena lately put into the port 
of San Francisco for repairs. The Japanese Consul in 
that city made a demand upon the United States Gov- 
ernment that the vessel be compelled to leave the port 
within 24 hours. President Roosevelt has decided that 
the Lena must be completely disarmed, and remain in that 
port till the end of the war. This is now being done. 

In a late meeting of the Bankers’ Association in New 
York, a colored man, John Mitchell, Jr., President of the 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, of Richmond, Va., made 4 

\ 


belief in God’s constant care, but we neglect 
to ask Him for wisdom in the little daily things 
that present themselves to us, and sometimes 
to our very great loss. Why should we say 
that God, who moves the planets in their or- 
bits, is unable to care for the small things 
that concern his children? Has He not fin- 
ished with as exquisite nicety, the smallest 
flower that grows on the mountain-top where 
none but God can see, as He bestows on the 
most brilliant rose in the garden, or magnifi- 
cent tree in the forest? 

Those who look for Divine leading will 
usually find them.—Christian Intelligencer. 


address of half-an-hour, which was kindly received, and 
was responded to in a friendly speech by a Southern finan 
cier, Robert J. Lowry of Atlanta, Ga. The colored man 
said there are ten negro banks in the South and none 
elsewhere, and that the colored race now owned $499,- 

000,000 worth of property in the South, and more than 
$700,000,000 worth in the United States. 

Statistics show that during the year 1903 the yield of 
petroleum in this country was over 100,000,000 barrels. 
About 30 per cent. was shipped to foreign countries. 
The States producing the largest amounts were Califor- 
nia, Obio, Texas, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and In- 
diana. 

The skeleton of a mammoth was lately unearthed near 
Muskegon, Mich. A gigantic tooth measured seven inches 
long and five inches in thickness. The skull measured 
three feet eight inches lengthwise and two feet four inches 
across the forehead. Projecting from one side was a 
tusk nine feet long. 

Statistics prepared by the Dun Commercial Agency of 
the number of failures in business during 38 years from 
1866 to 1903 in this country indicate that on an average 
about one out of every hundred business men or firms 
has failed. These figures are not probably entirely ac- 
curate, but it is believed safe to assert that not over 
five per cent. of business firms became insolvent. 

Two earthquake shocks were felt at Augusta, Ga., on 
the 14th instant. 

ForEIGN.—The Japanese have issued a proclamation 
demanding the surrender of Port Arthur, and continued 
to bombard the forts and the town. 

It is reported that the Russians still have possession 
of Mukden, which the Japanese are preparing to attack. 

Statements have been published of arevolting character 
respecting the treatment of the unburied dead near the 
scene of the late battles and the merciless disposition 
now manifested by the belligerents. 

Russia bas conceded the British and American demand 
that foodstuffs and fuel, not directly consigned to a bel- 
ligerent, are not to be seized as contraband. 

A recent report of the Italian Commission of Emigra- 
tion says that emigration is a necessity for Italy, and if 
it were not for the possibility of finding occupation for 
Italians elsewhere grave disorders against the public peace 
would occur. The existing capital and territory in Italy 
are insufficient to give employment to the mass of the 
people. The supply of labor largely exceeds the demand, 
and the only present corrective of the situation is exten- 
sive emigration. In 1901 there were 3,439,014 Italians 
living abroad. Of thie number 1,100,000 were in Brazil 
and 729,000 in the United States. Argentina had 618, 
000. Nearly 1,900,000 were in South America. Six hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand were scattered over Europe. 

A recent writer on the cost of living in Germany gives 
statistics showing that a large proportion of the “ well- 
to-do” families live upon comparatively small incomes. 
In the upper méddle class there are 2,750,000 families 
which have incomes ranging from $675 to $2250 a year. 
That vast body, which is called the lower middle class, 
have incomes ranging from $450 to $675 a year, and there 
are 5,000,000 families whose incomes do not rise above 
$225 a year. 

An analysis of a very prosperous person’s expenditures 
of an annual income of $2500, shows that $300 of it is 
paid for taxes, an exaction largely caused by the main- 
tenance of militarism. 

The treatment of American negroes in the Transvaal, 
since it came under the control of the British Government, 
has been formally brought to the attention of the State 
Department at Washington through a petition transmitted 
from Pretoria by the American Consul there, which peti- 
tion is signed by about a dozen of resident American ne- 
groes. They appeal to the Consul because their. liberties 
and treaty rights are denied them, because their liberties 
once enjoyed under the late government are abrogated 
and they are left without protection. They allege that 
they are debarred from riding in second-class railroad 








You cannot repent too soon, because you 
do not know how soon it may be too late. 
—Thomas Fuller. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Rebecca Smedley has been liberated by Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Penna., to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. 





A lecture has been delivered with the title: 
“ Quakerism, Its Inner Strength and Outer Weak- 
ness.” Better so than the reverse. 





New Garden Monthly Meeting, held at West 
Grove, Pa., on the 7th instant, issued a minute to 
Harry E. Moore to visit Ohio, Western and Iowa 
Yearly Meetings, and to attend to some other re- 
ligious service by the way. He will be accompa- 
nied in these visits by his father, Clarkson Moore. 
The same meeting authorized Charles Kirscht to 
make religious visits to the families of the Monthly 
Meeting. 





A DEATH-BED TESTIMONY.—When Levi R. Cow- 
perthwaite, whose memory is dear to many readers 
of THE FRIEND, had rallied from a severe sinking 
spell shortly before his close on the 9th instant, 
and was sweetly engaged in leaving messages to 
his dear ones, and to those for whom he felt a lov- 
ing concern, the query was put to him, “ Father, 
do those little things—the ‘ minor testimonies,’ as 
they are called, on which some look with scorn— 
do they seem of no account now?” 

The blinded eyes could no longer discern the 
questioner, but slowly, yet clearly, the partially 
paralyzed tongue responded, “THEY BROUGHT ME 
PEACE.” 


——__—————- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD States. — The heaviest rainstorm occurring 
during the Ninth Month in the past fourteen years visited 
Philadelphia and its neighborhood on the 14th instant. In 
twelve hours more than 50,000,000 tons of water fell in 
this city. The precipitation was 5,4, inches, the greatest 
in the same length of time ever recorded at the weather 
station. The storm moved northward along the Atlantic 
coast from the West Indies, doing great damage in various 
places. At the Delaware breakwater the wind blew for a 
time at the rate of 100 miles an hour, which is said to be 
the highest speed ever recorded there. At some points 
in Virginia a rainfall of from six to eleven and a half 
inches is reported. 

The Census Bureau at Washington, in its recent volame 
on occupations, states that there has been an increase of 
divorces during the decade ending with 1900. It is com- 
puted that 25 per cent. more divorced men were found 
among those engaged in gainful occupations in 1900 than 
in 1890. 

In the recent strike of the butchers, &., in Chicago 
50,000 men were involved. It is said that by desertions 
from the unions and by men seeking other employment, 
the strikers’ ranks dwindled down to perhaps 30,000. Of 
this number, probably 20,000 will be re-employed. It is 
estimated that the men lost $5,100,000 in wages, and the 
packers, through loss of business and increased expenses, 
$7,500,000. 

In the Interparliamentary Union meeting at St. Louis, 
Francis B. Loomis, First Assistant Secretary of State 
representing President Roosevelt said, on welcoming the 





coaches because of their color; that they are not allowed ! 
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to do business because they are Americans, and 
they are told “that the American natives must expect 
the same treatment as the Africans.” 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dolla: 
ceived from each person, paying teen 

Joseph E. Barton, N. J.; Clark M. Terrell, N. C., to No, 
18, Vol. 79; Joseph Patterson, Calif.; Anna P. Sharp 
M. D., Phila.; Charles C. Haines, N. Is Mark H. Buzby, 
N. J.; Alva J. Smith, Agt., Kans., for Andrew Hinshaw; 
Gulielma Smith for James Smith, Pa.; Henry B. 
Agt., N. J., $10 for Joseph H. Ashead, Ezra C. Engle, 
Benjamin s. DeCou, Isaac Lippincott and Mary Anna 
Matlack; Sarah T. Williams, O. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED.—A mother’s helper to have care of two small 
children. Also a middle aged woman Friend to haye 
charge of house and care of an invalid in same family, 
Address E. G. A., 
Office of THE FRIEND. 











A middle aged woman wishes a position after Tenth 
Month Ist as mother’s helper, housekeeper or the care of 
an invalid in a Friend’s family in or near Philadelphia, 

Address B. T., 
Office of THE Friznp. 


Westtown Boarding Sc: School. —For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the Schvol by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


MARRIED, in " Friends” Meeting-house, Woodbury, New 
Jersey, Fifth- day, Ninth Month Ist, 1904, SamueL Ros- 
ERTS MATLACK, of Moorestown, N. i to MARIAN WEs- 
STER STOKES, of Woodbury, N. J. 





DIED, | on the third of the Fourth Month, 1904, Bara 
SHEBA RAMSEY, wife of John Ramsey, in the eightieth 
year of her age; a member and elder of North Branch 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. This dear Friend be- 
came concerned in early life for her own soul's salvation 
and the welfare of others, and was earnest in her en- 
deavors to uphold the doctrine and practices of early 
Friends; believing they were the same as taught by Christ 
and the apostles, often exhorting those with whom she 
mingled to faithfulness therein. Her last illness was not 
long, but attended with much suffering, yet no murmur 


escaped her lips, saying she had no fear of death, but was ° 


resigned to await the Master's time; thus evincing that 
the grace which she had chosen in her younger years was 
amply sufficient to support in this trying hour, giving her 
friends a well-grounded hope that through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus she is now enjoying eternal felicity. 

——,on the seventeenth of Sixth Month, S. ABBorr 
WARRINGTON, in the twenty-fourth year of his age; a 
member of the Western District Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, at the residence of her brother, Jesse W. Peele, 
near Woodland, N. C., Seventh Month 28rd, 1904, JULIA 
A. PEELE, in the seventieth year of her age; a member 
of Rich Square Monthly and Cedar Grove Preparative 
Meetings. She was exemplary i in health and patient in 
sickness; consistent in life and calm at death, passing, 
after a lingering illness of twenty months, without & 
struggle, we doubt not, into the beautiful beyond. In- 
deed, so imperceptible was the transition that those who 
watched her could see almost no difference, except that 
she was not for God took her. 

, at Pennsdale, the twenty-ninth of Eighth Month, 
1904, Mary M. PARKER, daughter of Ira J. and Rachel 
F. Parker, aged twenty-six years; a member of Muney 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. ‘‘She being dead yet speaketh” 
to a devoted circle of bereaved friends who were deeply 
impressed by her great patience and perfect resignation 
during a very painful sickness. Stricken in the bloom of 
life, she yielded all her preferences and her prospects 
into his hand, whose strength supported her. The a 
mosphere she created by her preparation for a heavenly 
abode remains as a distinct blessing and call to those who 
survive, and who had the privilege of witnessing her pv 
rified spirit triumph over the distress accompanying 
last days. ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the grow 
and die it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth f 
much fruit.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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